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who wants to get into office, and then comes the toilette, and then Mademoiselle Duplessis, so I go to call on Madame de Chastellux, Swan calls and tells me what I had hinted to him; viz., that Roederer's motions and resolutions have cut up the rdgie by the roots. Ternant calls, with whom I converse a little on those things. Dine with the Comte de Montmorin, and, as Montesquieu comes in after dinner, I mention those things to him. He wishes me to have a memoire drawn. Go, after dinner, to the Academy of Physicians, where Vicq d'Azyr * pronounces the eulogi-um of Doctor Franklin."
"I go [March iyth] to supper to-night at Madame d'Angivilliers. Madame de Condorcet is here. She is handsome, and has un air sfiritueL ' Talk with Condoi'cetf after supper on the principles of the faonomistes. I tell
* Felix Vicq d'Azyr possessed great attractions of person and manner, and as a writer, professor, and orator was judged a worthy successor to Buffon at the French Academy. He was the great promoter of the Academy of Medicine, and he represented a new phase in the progress of social science ; Vicq d'Azyr was perhaps the first physician who practised his profession in Paris without a wig, He was chosen as the physician of Marie Antoinette, and his short career embraced all the time that was accorded to the reign of Louis XVI., for he only survived a short time after the sist of January, 1793, and perished a moral victim to the terrors of the Revolution. He was born in Normandy in April, 1748.
t The last of the philosophers of the eighteenth century was M. de Condorcet, secretary of the Academy of Sciences, the successor of d'Alembert, the last correspondent of Voltaire, and the friend of Turgot. In his salon, which was the centre of thinking Europe, where distinguished persons from far and near were to be found, perhaps the most attractive feature was Madame Condorcet, his lively, refined, and sympathetic wife. Always master of himself, Condorcet talked little, listened to everything, profited by everything, and forgot nothing. His sympathy was far-reaching, ready to embrace everything, from the profound questions of the moment to the latest fashion in woman's dress. In 1789 he ardently embraced the popular cause, and voted generally with the Girondists, but not for the king's death. He attacked violently the Constitution of 1793, a**d was obliged to seek safety against the Revolution, and for eight months he found an asylum in the house of Madame Vernet, where he wrote his famous Progre's deTesprit humain. A longing for fresh air impelled him to leave his house ; he was arrested, thrown into prison, and ended his life by poison.                |
